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Notes of the Month 


The Contractual Agreements with Western Germany 
THERE is reason to hope that by the time this Review is pub- 


lished the contractual agreements between the Western Powers $, 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, and the Six-Power Treaty ry 
bringing the European Defence Community into existence, will m 
have been signed’. These two interdependent instruments, the 

negotiation of which has taken many months, have been heralded 

as likely to open a new era in the post-war relations of Western Zz 
Europe. The signing of the treaties does not, of course, bring 69 
them immediately into effect. They require ratification by the = 
signatory Powers. s 


aa 


If ratification of the German contractual agreements by the - 
United States is not to be postponed until 1953, the Senate must 2 


have considered them before its adjournment early in July. It is he - 
also possible that ratification by the Federal German Parliament 4? 
may be delayed. When the two treaties have been approved by > 
the Bundestag, they must go before the Bundesrat which, under io 
the Bonn Constitution of 1949, has a limited veto. This veto can 2 
only be ‘rejected’ by the Bundestag by means of a two-thirds ie 
majority instead of the normal majority vote. The Federal Govern- Led 
ment is no longer sure of a majority in the Bundesrat. The recently 4 
formed South-West German State now has a Coalition Govern- cS 


ment composed of Social Democrats and Free Democrats which 
has appointed three Social Democrats and two Free Democrats 
is its five members in the Bundesrat. They will vote with the 
Opposition, although, since the Free Democratic Party forms part 
of Dr Adenauer’s Federal Coalition Government, the other Free 
Democrat members of the Bundesrat vote with the Government, 
which has previously had 18 votes to the Opposition’s 15. The 
Federal Government will in future not be able to command a 
majority in the Bundesrat since the Opposition now has 20 votes. 


' Almost certainly on 26 and 27 May respectively. 
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It will be recalled that the Social Democrat Opposition in the 
Bundestag is against the signature of any treaty binding the 
Republic to make a contribution in men and money to Western 
defence until steps have been taken to test the genuineness of the 
proposals made by the Soviet Union and the East German 
Government for the holding of all-German elections as a step 
towards unification. It has asked the Federal Constitutional Court 
for a decision as to whether the treaties involve a change in the 
Constitution, in which case under Article 79 of the Constitution 
they could be ratified only by a two-thirds majority in the Bundes- 
tag and the Bundesrat. 

Apart from possible delays over ratification of the treaties, there 
are signs that the East German Government intends to take 
counter-measures designed to increase the difficulties of West 
Berlin, and also presumably, in these and other ways, to endeavour 
to strengthen opposition to Dr Adenauer’s Government if the 
Federal Republic signs the Contractual Agreements and the 
E.D.C. Treaty. The East German Government has already im- 
posed an increase of 50 per cent on the existing duty on goods 
entering East Germany from the West. This will add to the 
economic difficulties of West Berlin, as will other measures such 
as the construction of a ring railway and the forthcoming com- 
pletion of a canal system by-passing the city, which makes it 
unnecessary for traffic from Eastern Germany to pass through 
West Berlin. The East German Government has also declared 
that the formation of national armed forces has ‘unavoidably be- 
come necessary’. The Soviet military authorities have held up 
Allied military patrols on the Autobahn between Berlin and 
Western Germany on the grounds that they are illegal under the 
terms of Allied agreements made at a meeting on 29 June 1945 on 
the supervision and control of traffic to and from Berlin. 


The American Economy in Balance 

IT is just over a year since American shoppers recovered from 
the buying frenzy into which they were driven by fear of shortages 
after the outbreak of the Korean war, and began instead to save 
their money in unprecedented amounts. This was thought to be 
partly a reaction against their earlier extravagance, partly because 
they had bought all they needed for a long time to come. But as 
the months have passed, with retail trade figures obstinately 
remaining well below those of the previous year and savings at 
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extraordinarily high levels, the suspicion has been growing that a 
new pattern of consumer behaviour is developing. 

Sooner or later, of course, cioihes and shoes bought last year 
must wear out. Retailers have now reduced their stocks to match 
their current level of sales and any rise in demand should at once 
be reflected in new orders to manufacturers. There is no real 
reason why there should not be a rise in demand; personal 
incomes are at a record high level and total unemployment is 
remarkably low, although. there are a few bad patches, in the 
textile industry for example. Consumers are apparently refusing 
to spend mainly because they think prices are too high, and it is 
possible that they may be encouraged to buy by the rise in steel 
and other wages, which is inevitable whatever the outcome of the 
present dispute in the steel industry, and which can hardly fail to 
cause numerous price increases. 

But it is by mo means certain that there will be any real revival 
of demand for the consumer durable goods which are the back- 
bone of industrial activity in normal times and which have been 
particularly hard hit lately. If a recent survey by the Department 
of Commerce is to be trusted, not only is the war-time backlog 
of demand for automobiles, refrigerators, wireless sets, and so on 
exhausted, but nearly everyone who wants one of these articles 
has one. This means that future sales will depend largely on re- 
placement needs and the formation of new families. 

The present weakness in the consumer durable goods industries 
has been recognized by the Federal Reserve Board (the central 
bank) which has lifted the restrictions imposed on instalment 
credit in the autumn of 1950 in order to check inflation at that 
time. Restrictions on mortgage credit are also expected to go 
before long. But even without that, now that materials are once 
more fairly plentiful, residential and commercial building activity 
is rising again at a rate that should enable it to take up the slack 
that will develop in the construction industry as the new plants, 
planned in connection with the rearmament programme, are 
completed. Many of them are already coming into production, 
which is one reason why it has been possible to relax some of the 
restrictions on materials for civilian industry sooner than had been 
expected. The other reason is that the defence programme, earlier 
based on unrealistic schedules, is not reaching its peak as quickly 
as was anticipated. As a result of these two factors the period of 
maximum strain on the civilian economy has arrived, and prob- 
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ably already passed, without the severe inflationary pressure that 
had been forecast. 

The postponement of the rearmament peak means that Govern- 
ment spending, already running at $6 billion a month, will con- 
tinue at these or higher levels well into 1954, longer than was 
originally planned. This provides such a high and solid floor under 
the economy that it makes it seem quite unrealistic to suggest that 
the present sluggishness in business activity can become a reces- 
sion. There are many, including Government economists, who 
believe that there will be a new upsurge of inflation by the autumn. 
But meanwhile the concern which business men feel about their 
future is manifesting itself in demands for increased tariffs, for the 
ending of anti-inflationary legislation, for tax reductions, and for 
economy in Government spending, especially abroad. 


Natural Rubber and U.S. Policy 

BEFORE 1950 natural rubber was one of the few raw materials 
whose value had risen little above that prevailing in 1939. Its 
price, in U.S. cents a pound, was 17°5 in 1939, 21 in 1947, 22 in 
1948, and 17-6 in 1949. By comparison the price of cotton, in 
U.S. cents a pound, was 9-3 in 1939, 34°4 in 1947, 33°8 in 1948, 
and 31-6 in 1949. In the following months, however, cotton rose 
from 31 cents a pound in January 1950 and 33-8 in June to 37:1 
in July, 44°3 in January 1951, and 45-2, nearly five times the 1939 
value, in May and June 1951, followed by a drop to 34:9 in 
September; whereas rubber soared from 18-3 cents a pound in 
January 1950 to 30-9 in June, 39-1 in July, and 73-5, over four 
times the 1939 value, in January 1951, followed by a drop to 66 
in May and June and 52 in September. Since then cotton has re- 
covered much of the drop suffered in the latter part of 1951, but 
natural rubber has continued to fall rapidly. As a result, while 
cotton has recently sold at almost 44 times its 1939 price in the 
U.S., rubber has been little more than twice the 1939 price. 

These spectacular fluctuations in natural rubber prices have 
been primarily caused by the vagaries of U.S. purchasing policy. 
While consumption in the rest of the world rose fairly steadily 
from 547,300 long tons in 1947 to 792,700 in 1948, 850,900 in 
1949, 984,700 in 1950, and 1,039,600 in 1951, the comparable 
U.S. figures were 562,700, 627,300, 576,600, 720,300, and 455,400. 
The variations in U.S. consumption were made possible by varia- 
tions in the amount stockpiled and in the amount of synthetic 
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rubber produced. The U.S. production of synthetic rubber was 
559,700 long tons in 1947, and for the following four years 
442,100, 414,000, 538,300, and 758,900 tons. 

The American policy, though perhaps understandable in the 
light of 1941 and Korea, appears likely to have the most unfortun- 
ate consequences in South-East Asia. The two countries most 
seriously affected by the fall in the price of rubber are Indonesia 
and Malaya. Such stability and prosperity as Indonesia has 
achieved since it became independent have been based very 
largely on the high price of rubber. Malaya, with perhaps 40 per 
cent of its working population employed by the rubber industry, 
will also be hard hit. It has been estimated that a fall of one 
Straits cent in the price of rubber means a loss to Malaya of 
Straits $12 million (£1,400,000) in gross annual income, and the 
price in Singapore has fallen by some 55 Straits cents since 
January of this year alone and is expected to fall still further. 

The greater part of Indonesian rubber is produced by small- 
holders whose production fluctuates much more heavily than 
estate production and is already reported to be dropping heavily. 
In Malaya the larger part of production comes from the estates. 
Under the conditions of 1950 and 1951 the rubber estate com- 
panies were able to bear the extra expenditure thrown on them by 
special emergency measures and to provide relatively high wages 
for their labour. It has already been reported that in face of the new 
price of rubber the Malayan Planting Industries Employers’ 
Association has approached the unions with a view to reducing 
wages. 

It will be obvious that the conditions produced by the heavy 
falls in the price of rubber will severely affect the prosperity of 
the South-East Asian countries, can only be of advantage to the 
Communist effort in those countries, and will in addition make the 
ban on exports of rubber to China increasingly unpopular. These 
are all ends which the American Government’s policy, through 
Point Four, Mutual Security aid, and in other ways, is striving to 
prevent, but which its rubber policy seems likely to promote. 
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France’s Financial Problems 


The Pinay Experiment 


Tue French financial problem is trebly intractable. The cost of the 
Monnet plan for reconstruction and modernization, combined 
with the cost of post-war social policies and with the demands of 
the rearmament programme, have imposed an almost intolerable 
burden on a system ill-fitted through pre-war neglect and war-time 
strain to compete in world markets, yet dependent for its survival 
on imported raw materials. At the same time, the state of public 
opinion, combined with the effects of defeat, occupation, and post- 
war political controversy, have ill fitted the political parties to deal 
with the problem, and the method of government by Assembly, 
and even more by an Assembly profoundly divided on economic 
policy, has made it impossible for successive Governments since 
1947 even to attempt to carry out any coherent economic policy. 
The result has been a financial patchwork, to which each Govern- 
ment in turn has contributed improvised measures to meet im- 
mediate emergencies, leaving the original problem, together with 
accruing complications, to their successors. What would be econo- 
mically desirable (assuming agreement to have been reached on 
this point by economists, in the absence of agreement among 
politicians) has been largely irrelevant. The overriding considera- 
tion of Ministers has been what was politically possible during their 
short terms of office. Difficult though the economic problems are in 
themselves, the fundamental obstacle is political. 

The conditions governing M. Pinay’s ‘experiment’ are no excep- 
tion to the rule. Nevertheless, having survived three months of 
office and, if the results of the Senatorial elections are anything to 
go by, increased his prestige with the electorate, M. Pinay would 
be justified in feeling somewhat more confident of at least having 
the opportunity to give his experiment a fair trial than he was when 
he was ‘invested’ on 6 March. Not that he is out of the wood yet. 
The months preceding the summer recess are often fatal for French 
Prime Ministers. M. Pinay has, however, some solid advantages on 
his side. He has already obtained the Assembly’s approval for the 
main proposals of his Budget and is now going ahead with his 
loan. His success has surprised not a few people, both in France 
and abroad, who are now asking how he did it, what exactly he is 
trying to do, and how long he can survive. 
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The first question is the easiest to answer. To begin with, M. 
Pinay’s experiment was an attempt to show that he was the right 
man in the right place at the right time. When he took office, the 
economic situation was critical. From the devaluation of 1949 to 
the end of 1951, French retail prices rose by 33 per cent. In 
December 1951 they were over 40 per cent higher than they had 
been at the same time in the previous year. During the same 
period prices in Britain rose by about 25 per cent and in the United 
States by only 10 per cent. Yet the rearmament effort in France 
was estimated to represent not more than 1-5 per cent of the gross 
national product, as against 2-5 per cent in Britain, and French 
production in 1951 actually increased by 6 per cent, as against an 
increase in Britain of between 2 and 3 per cent. 

Various explanations of the price increase have been put for- 
ward. The main ones are the rise in the price of imported raw 
materials, and, in particular, of those in demand for the rearma- 
ment programme; increases in taxation, social insurance charges, 
and wages; increases in the prices of transport, gas, electricity, and 
coal; and post-war psychology which has so often speeded the 
movement of the vicious spiral of wages and prices. 

The year 1951 also saw a serious deficit in France’s foreign trade 
situation. It is true that an overall balance was achieved the pre- 
vious year only thanks to a surplus of exports to the countries of 
the French Union which, on paper, compensated for a continuing 
deficit in French trade with the dollar area. But in 1951 not only 
was the dollar deficit greatly increased, but exports to other coun- 
tries also fell, and by the end of the year France’s deficit within the 


European Payments Union had reached $184 million. It continued 


to rise, and by February of this year the situation had become 
critical. 

Some of the causes of the deterioration were outside France’s 
control—the rise in the prices of imported raw materials, for 
example, and the fall in exports due to reductions in German and 
Commonwealth imports from France. Other causes were effec- 
tively, if not theoretically, outside her control—as, for example, 
speculative transactions in anticipation of a fresh devaluation. But 
it was M, Pinay’s view that the level of French prices, which was 
an important cause of the fall in exports, could be reduced if he 
were able to take advantage of the stabilization of raw material 


‘ Figures quoted in U.N. Economic Survey of Europe in 1951. 
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prices by the spring of 1952,' and of the seasonal fall of agricul- 
tural prices, to create a favourable psychological atmosphere. 
Up to this point the experiment was not a new one. It was 
essentially a play for confidence similar to that of M. Queuille 
three years earlier, and it succeeded—or seemed to succeed—for 
similar reasons. M. Pinay was able, on account of either his 
personality, his popularity as a business man, or his imagination, 
to win the co-operation of some of the big shops and so to set in 
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motion the psychological factors likely to encourage the fall inf 


prices which was, in the normal course of events, to be expected.' 
The next stage was more difficult. M. Pinay’s survival in office 
depended on the support of Deputies of his own party (the 
Independent Republicans), who were determined that the 1952 
Budget should be balanced without recourse to additional taxation. 
His predecessor, M. Faure, had been defeated on this issue. Yet 
post-war Governments have sought in vain for alternative methods 


of raising the necessary funds. They have tried reforms in the ff 


civil service, but these, where practicable, are on too small a scale 
to affect the problem. 

There is general agreement that fiscal reform and, in particular, 
the prevention of tax evasion would go a long way toward solving 
the budgetary problem, but no Government has yet tackled it 
seriously and, even if it is achieved, it cannot be expected to pro- 
duce immediate results. Cuts in State expenditure on (and invest- 
ment in) the nationalized industries and subsidies to the social 
security service have so far been ruled out owing to the opposition 


of the left-wing parties, including that of the M.R.P., which sf 
represented in the Government. M. Pleven was, indeed, defeated 


in January on what was, in effect, a modest proposal to introduce 
reforms in the running of the railways.* There remain only the 


alternatives of reducing investments or borrowing. A reduction off 
investments risks creating unemployment and, in a country likey 


France which is suffering from under-mechanized and out-of-date 


methods of production, merely perpetuates her present inability toh 
pay her way. M. Pinay nevertheless decided to cut some invest-F 


ments but to rely mainly on borrowing. 


1 The tendency towards stabilization was apparent from March 1951 onwards 

2M. Pinay’s opponents argued that large concerns supported him becaust 
they were quite prepared for a fall in any case, but took the opportunity tc 
camouflage their business interests by a ‘save the franc’ campaign. 

* The proposal for lois-cadre authorizing the introduction of reforms b} 
decree. 
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The drawbacks of relying on borrowing in a period of inflation 
are obvious. As French investors have learnt painfully over the 
past thirty years, it does not pay to lend at 6 per cent if prices are 
going to rise by ro per cent. The success of M. Pinay’s experiment 
depended, therefore, on his ability to halt the rise in prices. What 
both politicians and economists doubt is, first, whether he can do 
this without taking additional measures which, so far, he shows no 
signs of intending to take, and which would in any case meet with 
opposition either from the Right or the Left; secondly, they doubt 
whether the amounts on which M. Pinay is counting will be forth- 
coming; and thirdly, some economists at least are afraid that, if 
they are, the effects of the loan may be in themselves inflationary. 

The problem, of course, goes far beyond that of balancing the 
current Budget. Economists have been pointing out for some time 
that the inflationary pressure caused by ‘unbalanced Budgets, the 
increase of State expenditure, the rise in world prices, the dis- 
couragement of saving, the shortage of consumption goods’ is at 
present aggravated by the demands of rearmament.' Politicians 
have pointed out that France cannot do everything at once—rearm, 
reconstruct, rehouse the population, re-equip her industries, and 
carry out social reforms. She will have to choose.? But when it 
comes to choosing, economic necessities are in conflict with political 
possibilities. Some politicians say that an effort must be made to 
do everything at once, in effect turning a blind eye to some of the 
facts; others hope that the United States will come to the rescue; 
others again want to tighten the belts of some sections of the com- 
munity but not of others. The Economic Council recently set up 
a special committee to investigate the foreign trade situation. It 
rapidly came to the conclusion that the problem could not be 
studied without taking into account the causes of inflation and the 
measures by which it could effectively be combated. 

The members of the committee were unanimous in rejecting 
devaluation, considering it a palliative whose effects were at best 
merely temporary, and which was peculiarly undesirable at a 
moment when both the investment and the rearmament pro- 
grammes relied for their completion on extensive imports of raw 
materials. It was virtually unanimous in holding that a number of 
measures could usefully be taken internationally to alleviate the 


' Avis et Rapports du Conseil Economique: Séance du 20 mars 1952. 
® See series of articles (mainly by ex-Finance Ministers or economic experts of 
the different parties) in Le Monde, 3-13 July 1951. 
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situation. Such measures were the stabilization of world raw 
material prices within the framework of Chapter VI of the Havana 
Charter; the reorganization of the International Monetary Fund 
in order to make it possible for credits to be granted to a country 
suffering from a falling-off of demand for its products on the part 
of ‘a great industrial country’; the encouragement of European 
economic co-ordination by means of a plan for European agricul- 
ture; the creation of a European Investment Bank; the ex- 
tension of the scope of E.P.U.; and the freeing of European 
trade. 

There the agreement stopped. When it came to suggesting what 
France could do, the conclusions presented to the Economic 
Council reflected the three approaches to the problem to be found 
in the Assembly. This is not in itself surprising, since the Econo- 
mic Council is not a body of economists but of spokesmen of 
different vested economic interests. Like the Assembly, it could 
produce a majority for no positive policy, and it therefore re- 
jected all three.? 

Reduced to bare and non-technical essentials, the three proposals 
for ending inflation were, first, to cut the rearmament programme; 
second, to cut State expenditure and investment, to encourage the 
financing of investment by loans rather than by taxation, and to 
alleviate the tax burden on producers and so enable them to lower 
their prices and compete more effectively in foreign markets; and 
third, to adopt a policy of planned production aiming at the opti- 
mum utilization of resources and an equitable distribution of the 
sacrifices that such a policy would call for. In short, it was 
the familiar choice—between the Communist policy of opposition 
to ‘the armaments race and the ruinous war in Indo-China’ and 
advocacy of an extension of trade with the Eastern ‘democracies’; 
the orthodox Conservative policy of jam for the producer today, in 
the hope that a return to pre-war liberal economic methods would 
lead to more jam for everyone tomorrow; and the left-wing policy 
of a planned economy, austerity, and ‘fair shares’ today in the hope 
of increasing the supply of jam tomorrow. 

M. Pinay’s supporters in the Assembly are in the main in 
favour of the second policy, but he needs the votes of the M.R.P. 


1 Avis et Rapports du Conseil Economique, 20 March 1952. There were really 
four resolutions: the two presented by M. Sauvy and M. Duret respectively 
represented the Communist point of view, that presented by M. Gingembre the 
Conservative point of view, and that presented by M. Byé the views of pro- 
gressive economists. 
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and the U.D.S.R.,' who have considerable sympathy with the 
third. He is therefore trying to steer a course somewhere between 
the two. He is not proposing at the moment to interfere with the 
social security services, which many of his supporters—M. Flan- 
din, for example—would like to see reorganized. M. Flandin has 
pointed out recently that an enormous saving of expenditure could 
be made merely by raising the pensionable age. France is chroni- 
cally short of manpower. Whereas in 1851 out of every 1,000 
Frenchmen ninety-nine were over sixty, today 162 are over sixty. 
Yet the pensionable age is often well below this. Workers in the 
_ electricity industry and on the railways retire at fifty-five; miners 
at the coal face retire at fifty, other miners at fifty-five; army 
officers retire at fifty-five, N.C.O.s at fifty. The State is at present 
| paying out more in military pensions than in pay to serving 
soldiers. M. Flandin calculates that, if fifty-five were to be taken 
as the average age of retirement, there would be ten pensioners for 
every twenty-three active workers. As it is, there are a million and 
a half retired State employees on pension. In 1950 the social 
security scheme paid out old age pensions to a million people.?* 

There are Frenchmen who share neither M. Flandin’s political 
views nor the conclusions that he draws from the above figures, but 
who are nevertheless disturbed at the drain on France’s resources 
due to a retiring age fixed in what M. Moch has called ‘the pre- 
penicillin age’. But up to now the Socialist Party has resisted any 
attempt to change the situation, for one reason because much of 
its support comes from those who would be most affected by a 
change. M. Pinay has up to now avoided a head-on clash with the 
Left (that is to say, with the M.R.P. and the Socialists) on the two 
social and economic issues to which they attach particular im- 
portance—the organization of the social security services and the 
running of the nationalized industries. Whether he will be able to 
continue to do so without imposing new taxation is becoming more 
and more problematical. 

What are M. Pinay’s chances of inducing lenders to provide the 
sum on which he is counting? He is admittedly trying to attract 
hoarded capital. It is estimated that something between 400 and 
600 million dollars is at present hoarded in the form of gold and 
hard currencies.* Inducements to potential lenders must, there- 


‘ Union Démocratique et Socialiste de la Résistance. 
* Figures quoted in La Nouvelle Revue Economique Contemporaine, March 1952. 
* Figure quoted in U.N. Economic Survey of Europe in 1951. 
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fore, include guarantees against losses in the event of a renewed F_ 
fall in the value of the franc and against the liability to incur the J 
penalties imposed on hoarders. Doubts have been expressed as to F 


the likelihood of the guarantees provided by M. Pinay being 


sufficient to persuade many hoarders to turn over a new leaf. If F 
they come forward, they escape the penalty for past offences but 


become known to the income tax authorities and so cannot evade § ; 


future responsibilities. They are exchanging a familiar risk for an 
unpleasant certainty. Moreover, the State’s prestige does not stand 
high in France, either with small or with large capitalists, and 
however popular M. Pinay may be with them, he is not likely to be 
permanently in office. The political objections of the Left to the 
fiscal amnesty and to the provisions whereby the redemption value 
of the loan is determined on the basis of the gold value of the franc 
are not likely to reassure potential lenders as to their treatment by a 
possible left-wing Government which might come into power in 
the future. 

If the necessary sums are forthcoming, however, there is every 
chance that the effect will be inflationary in itself. In so far as they 
represent sums previously hoarded, the result may quite conceivably 
be to add to the amount of money in circulation, unless there is a 
compensating reduction of consumption elsewhere. And since the 
supply of consumption goods will normally tend to fall in relation 
to the demand as the effects of the rearmament programme make 
themselves felt, the stimulus to saving will have to be permanent 
in order to prevent prices from rising. But to count on the ‘experi- 
ment’ to set in motion a change in the saving habits of the popula- 
tion would be to gambie rather heavily on highly uncertain psycho- 
logical factors, particularly if no deliberate steps are taken to bring 
about either a fall in demand or control of prices. There is no evi- 
dence that M. Pinay intends to take any such steps, or that, if he 
were to try, his political supporters would agree to such a measure 
of economic planning. 

If the experiment fails, what then? M. Pinay will have to think 
again. He has not so far revealed any alternative plan for balancing 
the Budget. Nor, in the view of some right-wing politicians, will 
it be balanced even if the experiment succeeds. Senator Pellenc, 
who a year ago was responsible for a highly critical report on the 
finances of the rearmament industries, has affirmed that both the 
1951 and 1952 Budgets were balanced only on paper and that the 
figures were designed to conceal the existence of a substantial 
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deficit. There are reasons for thinking that since the calculations 
were made on which the present Budget was drawn up, the rise in 
prices has already increased the gap between estimated revenue 
and expenditure, even if the State does not spend more and collect 
less than the estimates provide for, which is what usually happens. 

It is, as has been said, far from certain that M. Pinay will remain 
in office long enough to continue his experiment. The Bill to 
introduce a sliding wage-scale is once again to come up in the 
Assembly. The employers dislike it, but Socialists are now certain 
to argue (in spite of M. Pinay’s denials) that if the Government 
does not believe in a sliding scale for workers, it at least believes 
in one for capital! Nor is the payment to income tax offenders of 
34 per cent tax free likely to reconcile the Socialists (or indeed a 
number of the M.R.P.) to a Budget which refuses to impose addi- 
tional taxation on the wealthier classes. In 1950, wage and salary 
earners paid 200,000 million francs in direct taxes, and all other 
categories of tax payers 147,000 million; yet the total income of 
the former was only 2,970,000 million, as against 4,220,000 million 
for the others. Small business men, who will suffer from the future 
severity of measures against tax evaders without necessarily bene- 
fiting from the amnesty, are reported to be somewhat suspicious 
of M. Pinay’s intentions and of his reputed good relations with big 


> business. 


The unknown factor in the political calculations is the attitude 
of the Gaullists. If the M.R.P. finds its position increasingly uneasy 
as the left wing of a Conservative Government, a number of 
Gaullists are not less uneasy as the right wing of a Conservative 
opposition. Some have already voted for M. Pinay in defiance of a 
party ruling. If sufficient of them do so, then M. Pinay’s position 
would be considerably strengthened in the Assembly. ‘It is certain,’ 
said M. Fauvet recently, ‘that the General has said—or is sup- 
posed to have said—that he did not save France for M. Pinay. 
But twenty-seven “companions” certainly saved M. Pinay, in the 
interests both of France and of certain Frenchmen. There is no 
doubt that most of the twenty-seven are former members of the 
P.R.L. or R.G.R.* and not unconnected with circles closely 
associated with the employers’. Perhaps they will save M. Pinay 
again. In which case, although the political conditions for his 


' Nouvelle Revue Economique Contemporaine, March 1952. 
*P.R.L. = Parti Républicain de la Liberté; R.G.R. = Rassemblement des 
auches Républicatnes. 
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experiment will be more favourable, the social conditions may 
well be worse. The French Communist Party is still a factor to be 
reckoned with in France, and the Socialist Party has always main- 
tained that the Communists’ strongest weapon was social injustice, 
If the majority of Frenchmen, and particularly of a-political 
Frenchmen, would welcome a moderate Conservative policy, after 
the succession of left-wing—or moderately left-wing—coalitions 
which have held office since the war, it does not follow that they 
would welcome a whole-hearted return to pre-war economics. The 
essential questions may be whether M. Pinay will have the courage 
‘to govern against his friends’, and if so, whether, and where, he 
will find a majority in the Assembly. 
D. M. P. 


The European Defence Community 


AT the meeting of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe at Strasbourg in August 1950 Germany and the Saar were 
represented for the first time as associate members. ‘Till then there 
had been no suggestion that Germany should be included in any 
plans for European integration or in those for European defence 
formulated in the Brussels Treaty of 17 March 1948 and in the 
North Atlantic Treaty of 4 April 1949. 

At the Strasbourg meeting the importance of creating a Euro- 
pean Army was first stressed by a Frenchman, André Philip, but 
he added that ‘even in the present danger, the German army must 
not be reconstituted’. An Englishman declared Western Europe 
to be indefensible without German assistance, following on her 
entry into a Western Union. One West German representative 
said that his country was ready to contribute to European defence, 
while another stated categorically that German Socialists would 
never agree to German rearmament or to the use of German 
troops in a European Army except under a supra-national political 
authority. At the same meeting Mr Churchill called for the 
creation of a unified European Army subject to proper democratic 
control, without mentioning Germany as one of its members, 
though he later said he had intended to include her. 
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It is thus probably right to regard the European Defence Com- 
munity as a child of the Movement for European Union, or, per- 
haps more accurately, to recognize it as descended on one side 
from this Movement. Subsequent discussions during the past 
two and a half years have developed, in different settings, funda- 
mentally the same arguments, and from representatives of the 
same States, as those just quoted: Western European Union 
cannot be achieved without Western Germany, and security and 
common defence cannot be achieved without German manpower; 
but there must be guarantees against the military resurgence of 
Germany on the one hand, and against continued restrictions of 
German sovereignty on the other. Despite unceasing efforts and 
the achievement of a modicum of progress, the position in 1952 is 
in essence the same as it was in the summer of 1950. 

In September 1950 the Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France agreed at their meeting in New York to 
take the necessary steps to terminate the state of war with Germany, 
to reinforce their troops there, to treat an attack on the Federal 
Republic or on West Berlin as an attack on themselves, to revise 
the Occupation Statute, to relax controls on restricted industry 
and shipbuilding, and to grant new powers to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The communiqué issued after that meeting said that the 
Foreign Ministers had taken note of statements recently made in 
Germany and elsewhere in favour of German participation in an 
integrated force for the defence of European freedom, although 
they were agreed that the re-creation of a German national army 
would not serve the best interests of Germany or Europe. The 
Atlantic Council on 20 September approved the establishment of 
an integrated defence force under the Supreme North Atlantic 
Treaty Commander, with the inclusion of a German contribution. 
But during discussions in N.A.T.O. and also between the Foreign 
Ministers’ Deputies after the New York meetings, the French 
representatives refused to consider the inclusion of German 
divisions under Allied command. 

Only a month later, however, the French Prime Minister, M. 
Pleven, laid before the French Assembly on 24 October a plan, 
inspired by Mr Churchill’s Strasbourg proposal, for the creation 
of a European Army. The ‘Pleven Plan’, approved by the French 
Assembly on 25 October, envisaged a European Assembly with a 
European Minister of Defence responsible to it and carrying out 
the directions of a Council of Ministers representing participating 
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countries. A common budget would be voted, and the Minister of 
Defence would be responsible for an armaments and equipment 
programme. The Army itself would be composed of contingents 
incorporated at the level of the smallest possible unit—battalion 
or brigade. Participating countries which already possessed a 
national army would retain control over that part of their army not 
incorporated, and could also ask for the release of the incorporated 
units for a particular task. The British Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs told the House of Commons on 13 November 
that the Government was unable to accept proposals for a Euro- 
pean Minister of Defence and a European Army, which were 
presumably felt to involve something not far short of that political 
federation to which, despite enthusiastic support by individuals, 
no British Government, whether Socialist or Conservative, has 
yet felt able to pledge British participation. Since Germany 
possessed no national army, Dr Adenauer on 19 October also 
rejected the proposals on the ground that she could not accept 
inferior status and must have equality with other participating 
States. 

The Pleven Plan, which was an attempt to provide a programme 
for the European Army and to put forward concrete proposals 
which could be used as a basis for discussion, revealed not only 
France’s fears of German resurgence but also, by implication, her 
concern at the extent of her extra-European military commitments 
and at the possible effect which this semi-permanent drain on her 
military and financial resources might have on her capacity to 
counterpoise even a limited German contingent in an integrated 
European force. For example, in May 1951 over 50,000 French 
Metropolitan troops out of a total military strength of ten divisions, 
and including some of her finest officers, were involved in Indo- 
China. This constant factor in the French approach to the Euro- 
pean defence community needs therefore to be borne in mind when 
assessing France’s total contribution to the defence of the free 
world or her European policy. 

In December 1950 the French Cabinet accepted, as a transitional 
solution pending the creation of a European Army, a compromise 
proposal put forward by Mr Spofford, the United States Chairman 
of the Atlantic Council of Deputies. This plan suggested that, 
until a European Army should be created, the recruitment of 
German troops should be permitted for combat groups of not 
more than 6,000 men on a basis of one German group to five from 
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other participating countries.1 A communiqué issued on 13 
December after a joint meeting of the Atlantic Deputies and the 
N.A.T.O. Military Committee announced ‘complete agreement 
on political and military recommendations for German participa- 
tion in a West European integrated defence force’. On 18 Decem- 
ber the three Foreign Ministers, meeting in Brussels, authorized 
their High Commissioners in Western Germany to open dis- 
cussions with the Federal German Government on the methods 
by which the Federal Republic could best be associated in Western 
defence plans and on necessary changes in the Occupation arrange- 
ments (as envisaged in their New York communiqué). 

During the first months of 1951 parallel discussions broadly 
concerned with European defence problems were taking place in 
Paris and in Bonn, and there was optimism in the United States 
and perhaps something like a state of suspended disbelief in 
Europe. Discussions at a technical level between the Allied High 
Commissioners and German representatives opened in January on 
the Petersberg and continued, with a break in February and 
March, until ro June. The High Commissioners’ report to their 
Governments was never published, but it was believed to reflect 
successful resistance by the German military representatives to 
the Pleven and Spofford proposals. A German army of 150,000 
to 250,000 men, organized in six corps of two divisions each 
instead of the smallest possible units, the battalions or brigades 
f the Pleven Plan or the combat groups of 6,000 men of the 
Spofford compromise), with its own artillery and tanks, tactical 
air force, and naval light patrol forces, was said? to represent the 
erman proposals at the Petersberg talks. 

In January the French Government called a conference to con- 
sider the creation of a European Army, which met in Paris on 
15 February. ‘The German Federal Republic received an invitation 
ind took part as a full member, as did representatives of France, 
taly, Belgium, and Luxembourg, while Canada, Denmark, the 

nited States, Great Britain, Norway, Portugal, and the Nether- 
inds (which later became a full member) sent observers. This con- 
ference continued to meet, with short breaks, in committee or in 
plenary session till 21 July when it adjourned, leaving military, 

gal, and financial sub-committees still in being to consider such 


Christian Science Monitor, 20 December 1950. 
* New York Herald Tribune, 11 June, and Christian Science Monitor, 12 June 
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details as remained to be settled, in preparation for the N.A.T.O. 
conference to be held in Rome in November 1951. Towards the 
end of February the delegates of the five member countries formed 
a Steering Committee which met twice weekly; a SHAPE military 
observer was present during the last two months. 

During the early stages of its deliberations the Paris conference 
had before it a memorandum submitted by the rapporteur of the 
Council of Europe’s Committee on a European Army which sug- 
gested that there should be two stages in the creation of that Army. 
In the first stage all or part of the military forces contributed to 
N.A.T.O. by its European members should be grouped as a 
European Army under a European Commander and with an inte- 
grated European staff. Mixed army corps, composed of one 
French, one German, and one British division, would, in this 
event, be part of the N.A.T.O. force under General Eisenhower. 
During this first stage there would be no European Minister of 
Defence of a Political Assembly, but a European Defence Council 
composed of the Defence Ministers of the contributing States, 
During the second stage envisaged in the memorandum, treaties 
would be signed binding their signatories to include in the Euro- 
pean Army all their troops in Europe other than those needed for 
their overseas commitments, and also to set up permanent insti- 
tutions for the political and military control of the Army.’ 

The report of the February-July 1951 session of the Paris 
conference, approved on 24 July, stated that agreement had been 
reached on the creation of a supra-national authority for European 
defence, with an organization on the lines of that provided under 
the Schuman Plan; that the forces which the five nations con- 
tributed to the European Army should be fused under this 
authority; and that relations between the authority and N.A.T.O. 
should be close. In other words, viewed in relation to the Pleven 
Plan which formed the original basis for discussion in the confer- 
ence, and to the unofficial reports of the conclusion of the Peters- 
berg talks, it could be inferred, even without taking into account 
pronouncements made by the political leaders of the countries 
concerned during the first half of 1951, that no compromise had 
been found between French insistence on absolute safeguards 
against a resurgent Wehrmacht and the German refusal to consider 
any plan which made them mercenaries shorn of national equality.’ 


1 Manchester Guardian, 15 February 1951. 
® The Reporter, 25 December 1951, p. 7. 
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The Foreign Ministers, in a communiqué issued on 14 Sep- 
tember 1951 after their Washington meeting, welcomed the Paris 
plan as a very important contribution to the effective defence of 
Europe, including Germany; they were instructing their High 
Commissioners to negotiate mutually acceptable agreements with 
the Federal Republic in order to establish relations between the 
Western Powers and the Republic on a broad contractual basis in 
the light of German participation in Western defence ‘through the 
proposed European defence community, whose forces would form 
a part of the joint defence forces under the North Atlantic Supreme 
Commander’. On 15 September, the day after the publication of 
this communiqué, Dr Schumacher (the leader of the S.P.D. 
Op position) denied the right of the Federal Chancellor or Parlia- 
ment to sign any agreement with the Occupying Powers without 
new elections, and Herr Grotewohl, the East German Prime 
Minister, proposed to the Federal Chancellor that all-German 
elections should be held. 

In November the Foreign Ministers met again, this time in 
Paris, and the German Chancellor was called in to the discussions. 
The communiqué issued after these talks, on 23 November, 
referred to the future general agreement under which the Occupa- 
tion Statute would be revoked, on which some points had been 
agreed but others, to be covered in the related conventions, re- 
mained unsettled. ‘The communiqué also affirmed the intention of 
the Ministers to strive for German unity and stated that in their 
view the contractual arrangements to be concluded between their 
Governments, as well as the treaties for the creation of an inte- 
grated European community, were essential steps towards the 
realization of their own aim of a unified Germany integrated within 
the West European community. This Paris meeting was immedi- 
ately followed by a meeting of the Atlantic Council in Rome, 
which, after receiving a progress report on the E.D.C. negotia- 
tions in Paris, requested that Ceaference to conclude its work as 
soon as possible and before the next Atlantic Council meeting. 
[he Supreme Commander, General Eisenhower, addressed the 
Council and urged an intensive effort towards European unity and 
the immediate creation of a European Army which would bring 
German units into the Western defence system.? 


In the previous February General Eisenhower had told Congress after a 
f the N.A.T.O. countries that in his view a political understanding with 
any involving a of status should precede discussion of the German 

tary contribution, adding: ‘I want no unwilling soldiers’. 
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The six-Power Conference was again convened in Paris at the 
end of the year and continued its deliberations until 28 January 
1952, when it issued a communiqué giving the details of the 
organization on which agreement had been reached. A previous 
communiqué of 30 December had said that most of the problems 
concerning the integration and composition of the defence forces 


had been settled. The fullest statement of what had been achieved 
was that later given by M. Schuman to the Atlantic Council inf 


Lisbon.' M. Schuman’s report said that the nations forming the 


European Defence Community had agreed on an integrated landf 


force of forty-three groups of approximately 13,000 men (or ; 
division), with Germany contributing twelve of these groups.' 
The basic unit of the European Army would be an army corps of 
80,000 men; in the air forces the largest national unit would be 
groups of approximately seventy-five aircraft under an integrated 
tactical command H.Q. A commission of nine, appointed for six 
years, would control these integrated forces and their training, 
equipment, and supplies, somewhat on the lines of a national 
ministry of defence. It had also been agreed that the European 
Army forces would be actually raised in the interval between the 
signature of the treaty and its implementation. The political 
authority of the E.D.C., it was agreed, would be a permanent 
council of six, whose approval would be required for certain of the 
decisions to be taken by the defence commission. The political 
council would require a unanimous vote to give effect to its major 
decisions ; the number of votes given to each member State would 
be based on the size of its contribution to the Community in 
money and manpower. The six nations had agreed that the E.D.C. 


1 The Times, 8 and 23 February 1952. 

*'The military forces of the E.D.C. countries (excluding Germany and 
Luxembourg) and their contributions to N.A.T.O. appear to be as follows. Ir 
1951 they had available between them an army strength of roughly twelve or 
thirteen divisions. Of these, France accounted for five. Under the original 
French rearmament programme, a total of ten divisions at full strength were tc 
have been established by the end of 1951 and fifteen by the end of 1952—Iater 
scaled down to twelve divisions in 1952 in the light of continued demands on the 
French fighting forces made by the war in Indo-China. Italy, whose military 
strength was until recently limited by the terms of the peace conference but 
who ranked second to France as a potential contributor to E.D.C., had nine 
infantry divisions at full strength in October 1951, with two armoured brigades 
and one Alpini brigade, to be raised by the end of 1952 to ten infantry divisions, 
ten armoured and three Alpini brigades. In the spring of 1951, Belgium’s army 
consisted of only one infantry division, to be raised to two infantry and one 
armoured division by the end of 1952. By the end of 1951 there were reported t 
be seven Dutch regimental combat teams equivalent nominally to about 2} 
divisions, but only one of these was fully equipped; while the Dutch defence plan 
of March 1951 aimed at training five divisions by 1954. 
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should have a common budget to be subscribed from national 
exchequers and from foreign military aid funds. The exact 
amount to be contributed by each member State would be de- 
cided by unanimous vote in the ministerial council; decisions on 
expenditure, however, required only a two-thirds vote. There 
would also be an assembly on the lines of the Schuman Coal and 
Steel Authority, with members elected by the national Parlia- 
ments of member States. This interim assembly would, in addition 
to its normal functions, have the task of examining budget esti- 
mates and approving or rejecting reports from the defence com- 
mission, and of preparing plans for a directly elected assembly as 
part of an eventual European federation. 

One difficulty presented by the E.D.C. plan was, of course, 
that Germany was not a member of N.A.T.O. and was therefore 
not permitted national armed forces. Secondly, the national 
contributions to N.A.T.O. are under the control of the national 
parliaments of the States concerned, while the E.D.C. contribu- 
tions were to come under the control of its defence commission 
and political council. Thirdly, part of the common budget of 
E.D.C. was to be subscribed by national exchequers but deter- 
mined in the ministerial council (by unanimous vote in order to 
safeguard the sovereign rights of the member Parliaments). 
Despite the proposal for a common budget for E.D.C., there also 
seemed reason to believe that it would not be easy to solve in 
detail the problem of priorities as between the planning and 
financing of defence expenditure.} 

It was during the discussions which preceded M. Schuman’s 
report to N.A.T.O., summarized above, that another fundamental 
difficulty in the relationships between the two organizations 
suddenly came into the limelight. The German Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Professor Hallstein, was reported, both at the 
beginning of January and on 27 January during the conference, 
to have pointed out that Germany could not be said to have 
equality of rights unless the five other members of the E.D.C. 
gave up their separate representation in N.A.T.O., and that the 
Federal Government would not sign any treaty bringing the Com- 


‘For example, Belgium had already early in 1952 informed the N.A.T.O. 
l'emporary Council Committee that she could not meet their proposed increases 
the planned defence expenditure, on the ground that the Committee had 
made fundamental errors in calculating the Belgian national income and in their 
iluation of Belgium’s economic and financial possibilities. It should be noted 
t Canada also rejected the Committee’s recommendations. (The Times and 
The Manchester Guardian, 9 January 1952, The Eganamist, 2 February 1952.) 
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munity into existence until the Federal Republic had become a 
member of N.A.T.O. On the same day the French press an- 
nounced the appointment of the French High Commissioner in 
the Saar, M. Grandval, as French representative in the territory 
with the status of ambassador. It is not possible here to trace in 
detail the crises which had arisen in Franco-German relations 
over the Saar between May 1951 and January 19521, nor the pro- 
gress of negotiations between the Federal Government and the 
Government of Eastern Germany on the holding of all-German 
elections. In any case they should probably be regarded as 
symptoms rather than causes of the difficulties which had held up 
progress in the creation of the E.D.C. 

Two debates which took place in February in the French and 
Federal German Parliaments respectively on the European Army 
showed clearly how closely interwoven with the E.D.C./N.A.T.O. 
relationship are the problems of a German contribution to 
Western defence, the unification of Germany, and Franco- 
German relations. On 19 February the French Assembly, after 
nearly a week’s debate, passed a motion of confidence in the 
Government on a compromise resolution on the European Army, 
with certain conditions attached. These were as follows: no 
recruiting of German contingents should take place before the 
ratification of the treaty setting up the European Defence Com- 
munity; no State with territorial claims should be eligible for 
membership of N.A.T.O.; the integration of national units should 
take place at the lowest possible level and the appendices of the 
treaty should provide for the progressive integration of existing 
national armies; constant equilibrium should be preserved between 
the French contribution to the defence forces and those of any 
other State, and France’s contribution should not exceed her 
financial and military possibilities; the British and American 
Governments must guarantee the treaty setting up the E.D.C. 
against violation by any one signatory. The resolution also called 
on the French Government to make every effort to secure British 
participation and to ensure that the creation of a common defence 
budget should not be subject to the right of veto. 

On 7 February the German Federal Parliament had passed a 
resolution approving a German defence contribution to the E.D.C. 
on condition that Germany was accepted in the Community as a 
sovereign and equal partner, rejecting neutrality and undertaking 


1 An article on the Saar will appear in the July 1952 issue of The World Today. 
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to work for the reunification of Germany in peace and freedom. 
On the same occasion the Federal Parliament also passed certain 
other resolutions, including demands that the eventual settlement 
of the Saar problem should not be prejudiced by previous uni- 
lateral action, and that Western Germany should not be asked to 
bear a heavier financial burden than other nations contributing to 
Western defence. 

At its Lisbon meeting which began on 20 February 1952 the 
\tlantic Council, after receiving the E.D.C. report, took the first 
step towards re-creating conditions in which the E.D.C. negotia- 
tions might once again make progress when it approved the text of 
a Protocol defining relations between N.A.T.O. and E.D.C. 
[his contained reciprocal guarantees between members of 
N.A.T.O. and members of E.D.C. equal to the guarantees given 
by the signatories of the North Atlantic Treaty to one another. It 
also provided for reciprocal consultation, and for combined meet- 
ings of the Council of N.A.T.O. and the Council of E.D.C. when- 
ever either body thought it desirable, and whenever any of the 
parties to either organization considered that their integrity, 
political independence, or security was threatened, or that there 
was a threat to the continued existence or integrity of either 
N.A.T.O. or E.D.C. The Protocol was to be added to the North 
\tlantic Treaty after the treaty setting up the E.D.C. bad been 
signed. 

This attempt to satisfy, in terms which the French might be 
ible to accept, Germany’s aspirations to membership of N.A.T.O. 
$ a prerequisite to signing the E.D.C. was followed by a British 
uuarantee! on a reciprocal basis to each of the member States of 

E.D.C. ‘to render military assistance in the event of attack on 
the lines of the provisions of Article 4 of the Brussels Treaty.’ 
n the words of Mr Eden, ‘The effect of the proposal is that 
Great Britain’s) commitment to provide assistance, including 
military assistance, in the event of attack on France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg, is now extended to all the mem- 

s of the E.D.C. and to the European defence forces.’ He added 

t the new proposal in no way conflicted with Britain’s obliga- 

ms under the North Atlantic Treaty, and that the defence system 
n Europe would continue to be based on that Treaty. Germany, 
though not a member of N.A.T.O., would participate in Western 
lefence through her membership of the E.D.C., which would be 


lansard, House of Commons, 21 April 1952, Cols. 22-26. 
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linked with N.A.T.O. in the manner agreed at Lisbon. Mr Eden 
also told the House of Commons that negotiations were taking 


place to implement the intention of the United States, announcedf 
at Lisbon, to find appropriate means to give the E.D.C. co-opera.F 
tion and support. It might therefore seem that France now had 
the guarantee she had been seeking against the re-creation off 
German national armed strength and the possibility of he witk 
| Ger 


secession from E.D.C., and that the prospects of an early signature 
of the treaty bringing E.D.C. into existence had consequently 
greatly improved. 


But new difficulties now arose from the German standpoint 
 defe 
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Throughout the autumn of 1951 and the spring of 1952 negotia- 
tions had also been going on between the Allied High Commission 
and the representatives of the Federal Government on the con- 
tractual agreement to replace the Occupation Statute. On the day 
after the Foreign Ministers’ declaration on Germany of September 
1951 the East German Prime Minister proposed to Dr Adenauer 
the holding of all-German elections. The Federal Government 
then laid down the conditions under which, in its view, such 
elections must be held in order to ensure that they should be 
genuinely ‘free’. These included the setting-up of a United 
Nations commission, whereas the East German Government 
asked for a four-Power commission and ultimately refused to 
admit the United Nations investigators into its territory. The 
delivery of two Notes to the Western Powers by the U.S.S.R. on 
10 March and g April 1952 added fresh complications to the 
foreign policy of the Federal Government vis-a-vis Western 
defence, though it in no way altered the Federal Chancellor’s own 
clear conviction of what that policy should be. 

The first of the two Notes proposed that four-Power discussions 
be held without delay on a peace treaty with Germany. The sug- 
gested terms or draft principles of the treaty as contained in the 
Note included an end of the partition of Germany, withdrawal of 
all foreign forces within one year, democratic rights for all citizens, 
and a ban on Germany’s entering any coalition or military alliance 
against any Power which took part in the war against her. German 
territory was to be defined as under the terms of the Potsdam 
Conference, and she was to be permitted to have ‘armed forces 
necessary for the defence of the country’, as well as military 
supplies and material ‘the quantity or type of which must not go 
beyond what is required for these armed forces established for her 
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under the peace treaty’. The second Note, in reply to the Western 
Powers’ answer to the first, repeated the proposal for a four- 
Power conference to examine the questions of a peace treaty, 
German unification, and an all-German Government. 

The Federal Chancellor himself has more than once publicly 
stated his own view that the integration of the Federal Republic 
with Western Europe is a condition of achieving ‘the unification of 
Germany, a task above all dear to German hearts’. Speaking at 
Siegen on 16 April 1952 he said that, while no possibility of achiev- 
ing understanding and a new order in Europe must be ignored, in 
no circumstances must delay be admitted in building up Western 
defence and European integration. The aim of his policy, the 
Chancellor said, was that the West should become so strong that 
the Soviet Union would enter into reasonable counsel with it. But 
not all the members of Dr Adenauer’s Government agree with 
him. For example, Herr Kaiser, Minister for All-German Affairs, 
recently declared! ‘the union of our Fatherland in freedom’ to be 
the supreme objective of German policy. 

Moreover, the Social Democratic Opposition has always been 
unwilling to commit itself to a defence contribution. Its leader, 
Dr Schumacher, said on 24 November 1951 that if the Federal 
Government submitted a Defence Bill the S.P.D. would file a 
petition with the Constitutional Court for violation of the Basic 
Law. The recent Soviet Notes have strengthened the party’s 
conviction that, questions of equality apart, it is essential to explore 
the possibilities of unification before the Federal Republic enters 
any Western defence organization. The Deputy Chairman of the 
party, Herr Ollenhauer, speaking to a press conference in Bonn on 
28 April 1952, emphasized the need to test the sincerity of the 
Russian proposals, which could best be done by proving whether 
or not there were genuine possibilities of free all-German elections. 
The signing of the contractual agreements and the integration of 
Western Germany in the defence system would ‘at least make a 
German reunion more difficult and might prevent it altogether; 
German participation in a European Army could scarcely be 
interpreted as a friendly gesture to the Soviet Union.’ The whole 
present conception of European integration was, moreover, 
‘basically false’. Herr Ollenhauer suggested that the Western 
Powers should give the Soviet Union ‘a time-table for negotiations 


On 30 March 1952 in a speech read in Bonn to a conference of the Kénig- 
teiner Kreis. 
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on German unity, which would prevent deliberate attempts to 
protract four-Power talks and so sabotage Western plans.’! 

What, then, are the chances that the E.D.C. will come into 
existence, either sooner or later? Federalists believe that the 
negotiations have proved the need for a European political 
authority as an essential prerequisite. They regard as a ‘funda- 
mental fallacy . . . the idea that Europe can somehow be united 
without solving the central problem of power. They are convinced 
that, whether negotiations are dealing with the Schuman Plan or 
with the defence of Europe, . . . a point will always be reached when 
it is in the interest of some State to do one thing and in the interests 
of others to do the opposite.’? It is relevant to this argument that 
even when it has been signed the E.D.C. treaty must be approved 
by a majority vote in the Parliaments of the six participating 
countries. The long delay in the conclusion of negotiations on the 
contractual agreements between the Federal Republic and the 
Western Powers to replace the Occupation Statute suggests that 
neither French apprehensions nor German claims to sovereign 
equality are easily reconcilable. Moreover, certain points still remain 
to be settled, though it is hoped that the treaty will have been 
signed by the end of May, since such difficult questions as the 
allocation of duties in the raising, organization, and training of 
troops as between national Governments and the E.D.C., and the 
question of Germany’s defence contribution, have been decided. 
Germany claimed that she owed this contribution, and would pay 
it, only to the E.D.C. It is now agreed that E.D.C. will transfer the 
portion to be used for the cost of maintaining British and U.S. 
troops in Germany to those Governments but will not be financi- 
ally responsible if German payments fall short of the sum fixed. 
Points still to be settled were, at the time of writing, the period of 
military service, the duration of the treaty, and the voting power to 
be given to each member State. 

It is too soon to tell whether E.D.C. will prove to have been a 
blind alley into which energies were diverted in an attempt to 
achieve—but in actual fact at the cost of—Western defence, or an 
essential prerequisite of effective European Union. But certainly 
its history to date can be said to reflect all the major post-war 
international problems of the Western Hemisphere. 


H. G. L. 


1 Manchester Guardian, 29 April 1952. 
® Round Table, 15 December 1951, p. 52. 

















Nationalism and the Trade Unions 


in French North Africa 


RECENT events in Tunisia are only one more proof of the growing 
strength of the nationalist movement in the Islamic countries of 
the Middle East and North Africa. They are also significant be- 
cause of the strategic importance of the French North African 
territories in the present world situation, and because what hap- 
pens in Tunisia may well influence developments in the other two 
French possessions of Algeria and Morocco. For these reasons 
nationalism in French North Africa has a more than local signifi- 
cance at the present time. 

The Tunisian nationalist movement differs in one important 
respect from similar tendencies in the Middle East. In Iran and 
Egypt, as has been seen in recent months, the active nationalists 
are a small minority who rely on stirring up mob passions. In 
Tunisia nationalism is an organized force, with active and dis- 
ciplined support among all classes. In fact, it much more closely 
resembles the independence movement in India before that 
country gained self-government than the confused and unorgan- 
ized groups that clamour for national independence in the Middle 
East. This resemblance is visible not only in the extent to which the 
Tunisian movement is organized but also in the quality of its 
leadership. 

In Tunisian nationalism one of the main pivots of the organi- 
zation is the trade union movement. The Tunisian unions are 
considerably more advanced than any others in North Africa or 
the Middle East, and are closely and inextricably linked to the 
Néo-Destour, the organization which controls and leads the 
nationalist movement. In addition, the Tunisian trade unions are 
affiliated to the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
and thus enjoy the support of the free labour movement in other 
countries. In this way the trade unions give the Néo-Destour two 
indispensable weapons in its fight for national independence— 
a dependable mass base and an assurance of international support. 

By their international affiliations, moreover, the Tunisian trade 
unions can exert considerable influence on the labour and nation- 
alist movements in other Arabic-speaking territories, especially in 
the two other French possessions in North Africa. Already the 
L.C.F.T.U. has plans for helping trade unions in Algeria and 
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Morocco, and in this programme the experience of Tunisian trade 
unionists will necessarily play an important part. Thus the trade 
union problem and the nationalist problem in this area are im- 
possible to separate; each has repercussions on the other. A strike 
on a Tunisian plantation, for example, is inevitably also a national- 
ist demonstration; agitation for trade union recognition in 
Morocco is one of the main features of the nationalist programme. 


SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES IN THE THREE TERRITORIES 


The three French territories in North Africa differ very widely 
from one another constitutionally. Algeria is legally a group of 
three departments forming part of Metropolitan France. Morocco 
is a State ruled by the Sultan, with French protectorate over one 
part, Spanish protectorate over another, and with the international 
zone of Tangier administered by representatives of the great 
Powers. Tunisia is formally ruled by the dynasty of the Beys of 
Tunis, under a French protectorate established by the Treaties of 
Bardo in 1881 and Marsa in 1883. 

In spite of these differences there are a number of factors com- 
mon to all three territories. First, and probably most important, 
there is the bond of Islamic religion and culture. Secondly, there 
is the influence of France—la présence frangaise. ‘Thirdly, there is 
the economic situation which, though it varies from one territory 
to another, presents certain common general features. The native 
population—Arabs and Berbers for the most part—constitute the 
great majority numerically, yet are generally poor. Most of them 
make a living, precarious at the best, from agriculture, either on 
their own inadequate holdings or as hired labourers. Although in- 
dustrial development has been rapid in recent years, especially in 
Morocco, it is still secondary in importance to agriculture. The 
French occupy the key positions in industry and in the administra- 
tion, and they own the best land. 

In the field of labour organization there were again a number of 
similarities in early developments. In the years preceding the 
second World War, there were formed in all three territories trade 
unions affiliated to the national trade union centre in France, the 
Confédération Générale du Travail. This organization was at that 
time non-political in character and controlled by non-Communists. 
After the war the Communists gained control of the C.G.T. both 
in France and in the unions départementales of the North African 
territories. When the non-Communists in the French C.G.T. left 
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that organization to form the labour federation known as Force 
Ouvriére a similar split took place in Algeria, Morocco, and 
Tunisia, and as far as the two former territories are concerned that 
situation has lasted with little modification to the present day. 


TRADE UNIONS AND NATIONALISM IN TUNISIA 

In Tunisia, however, things developed rather differently. Until 
about 1932 freedom to exercise trade union rights was illegal for 
the native population. Within the departmental union of the 
C.G.T. there were a number of elements who wanted to create an 
independent Tunisian trade union centre. The second World War 
gave great impetus to this movement. Various workers’ unions 
were formed in 1944 and 1945, and in June 1946 these joined 
forces to establish the Union Générale des Travailleurs Tunisiens. 
Farhat Hashid, an experienced official of the old C.G.T. depart- 
mental union, was elected General Secretary. Since then the 
U.G.T.T. has steadily increased in strength and organization and 
now has about 80,000 members. 

Meanwhile the old C.G.T. departmental union had fallen into 
the hands of the Communists, and had been constituted in 1946 
into an independent centre, the Union Syndicale des Travailleurs 
de Tunisie, which is affiliated to the Communist-dominated 
World Federation of Trade Unions. As Communist domination 
in the U.S.T.T. has become more and more obvious its influence 
among ‘Tunisian workers has decreased. At present it is doubtful 
if it has more than 10,000 members. 

In addition there is, of course, the departmental union of Force 
Ouvriére, already mentioned, which has its main membership 
among French civil servants and has little or no influence on the 
Tunisian workers. 

Within the nationalist movement the Union Générale des 
l'ravailleurs Tunisiens acts as the labour arm of the Néo-Destour. 
rue, the U.G.T.T. has its own trade union organization and 
programme and seeks to carry it out like unions in other countries. 
But almost inevitably its efforts coincide with those of the national- 
ists in other fields. Most of the important employers in Tunisia 
are French. Consequently trade union activity against these 
employers readily takes on the aspect of nationalist agitation. The 
French authorities and the French trade unionists in Force 
Ouvriére accuse the U.G.T.T. of concentrating all their activity 
against French employers while soft-pedalling union claims 
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against Tunisian employers, many of whom are of course active in 
the nationalist movement. On the other hand, it must be pointed 
out that in the eyes of most Tunisian workers Force Ouvrieére is 
merely another instrument of French domination. 

An example of how trade union activity and nationalist agitation 
may appear inextricably mixed is to be seen in the incidents at 
Enfidaville in November 1950 which were witnessed by a delega- 
tion of representatives of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions then on a tour of inspection in French North 
Africa. On a large French-owned estate near Enfidaville the 
workers went on strike in October 1950 for higher wages. The 
management refused to discuss the union’s claims and attempted 
to import foreign workers in an effort to break the strike. On 
21 November a clash took place between strikers and police, in 
which five Tunisians were killed and many wounded. Over 150 
workers were arrested. The funeral of the five workers took place 
two days later at Sousse and was attended by all the Tunisian 
members of the Government. The Minister of Labour delivered 
a violently nationalist speech which caused lively reaction among 
French officials, and the U.G.T.T. sent a telegram of protest to 
the United Nations. 

Similarly, in the recent nationalist demonstrations the U.G.T.T. 
has used the strike weapon in support of the Néo-Destour. In a 
press conference on 29 March at the headquarters of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions in Brussels, Farhat 
Hashid, General Secretary of the U.G.T.T., said: “The U.G.T.T. 
is fighting for the triumph of freedom, democracy, and social 
progress in Tunisia. In this struggle the U.G.T.T. has constantly 
come up against the opposition of various bodies set up for their 
own benefit by a handful of foreign colonial exploiters. Ever since 
1881 the policy pursued by these bodies has continuously de- 
veloped towards greater oppression and complete stifling of the 
hopes of the Tunisian people and the claims of the workers. 
Under a regime based on terror the social aims of the workers 
could never be achieved, any more than it was possible for the free 
and democratic trade union movement to develop properly. For 
the Tunisian workers, therefore, the most important thing was the 
establishment of a democratic regime to give the Tunisian people 
freedom to manage their own affairs.’ 

A statement of this kind shows more clearly than anything else 
how nationalist feelings permeate the whole attitude of the 
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Tunisian trade unions. Such feelings, once aroused and chan- 
nelled as they are in the organization of a trade union, are extra- 
ordinarily difficult to satisfy. Not the least of the reasons for the 
success of the independence movements in India, Burma, and 
Indonesia was the fact that the workers’ organizations there firmly 
supported the nationalist leaders. It seems probable that, with 
such a mass base, the Tunisian movement too will in the end 
achieve its claims provided that moderation prevails on both sides. 
In any case, it is hard to see how an organized movement of this 
kind can be completely suppressed by force. The arrest of leading 
members of the U.G.T.T., along with other nationalist leaders, can 
hardly be expected to have more than a temporary effect. 


TRADE UNIONS IN ALGERIA 

Because of Algeria’s constitutional position as a part of Metro- 
politan France, the trade unions are still part of the French 
labour federations. As in France itself, the Communist-dominated 
C.G.T. is the leading labour organization, with up to about 70,000 
members. Force Ouvriére, the non-Communist union federation, 
has about 20,000 members. In addition the French Confederation 
of Christian Workers (C.F.T.C.) has about 10,000 members in 
Algeria. 

There is little doubt that the C.G.T. in Algeria is under Com- 
munist domination. For example, the C.G.T. there formerly pub- 
lished a weekly paper; this has now been incorporated with the 
official Communist Party paper. The Communists make as much 
capital as they can out of the nationalist movement. The Algerian 
Communist Party is nominally independent of the French Com- 
munist Party. At the same time, there is continual discussion of 
the possibility of transforming the Algerian C.G.T. into an auto- 
nomous Algerian trade union centre, with the aim, presumably, of 
attracting support from Algerian nationalists. 

The Algerian nationalist movement is neither as strong nor as 
united as that in Tunisia. In the first place the percentage of 
Europeans is much higher in Algeria than in either Tunisia or 
Morocco. Secondly, as a result of French repression of a nationalist 
rising in 19451 the movement was seriously weakened and split 
into two competing factions—the Movement for the Victory of 
Democratic Freedom (M.T.L.D.) and the Democratic Union for 


‘See ‘Politics and Economics in Algeria’, in The World Today, February 


1945, p.85. 
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the Algerian Manifesto (U.D.M.A.). Both of these function rather 
like political parties; neither is organized to the same extent as the 
Tunisian Néo-Destour. Both the M.T.L.D. and the U.D.M.A. 
are trying to attract workers to their cause, and the former seems 
to be having a certain amount of success in this effort. However, 
the workers for the most part belong to the C.G.T., for the Force 
Ouvriére, as in Tunisia, is identified by most Algerian workers 
with the French administration. 

The nationalists claim that the majority of the Muslim workers 
in the C.G.T. are under their influence. The nationalist aim is to 
transform the C.G.T. into an independent Algerian centre similar 
to the U.G.T.T. in Tunisia. But today all permanent officials of the 
C.G.T. are Communists, and the nationalists are seeking to organ- 
ize a trade union leadership which would be capable of replacing 
these Communists. This is obviously a programme which can suc- 
ceed only over a long period, if it is to succeed at all. It is difficult 
to see how it can be realized by using trade unionists in Algeria 
itself, as the Communists may be relied on to prevent any alter- 
native leadership from emerging. Thus it can only be accom- 
plished with the help of the Algerian workers now living in France, 
many of whom are under the influence of the nationalist movement 
and have gained union experience in France. 

In the meantime the paradox continues. The Algerian national- 
ists, being unable to form their own trade unions, are obliged, in 
defence of their interests as workers, to join trade unions domin- 
ated by the Communists. The latter in turn exploit both workers’ 
grievances and nationalist feeling to further their own political 
ends—the overthrow of French rule in Algeria and of liberal 
democracy in France itself. 


THE POSITION IN MOROCCO 


In Morocco, too, the native workers are not allowed to form 
unions of their own but can only join unions affiliated to French 
labour federations. A decree (dahir) of December 1936 recognizes 
and guarantees the right of Europeans living in Morocco to have 
unions, but laid down penalties for Moroccans joining trade 
unions. From about 1946, however, the presence of Moroccans in 
trade unions was tolerated, and in 1950 the penalties provided in 
the dahir of 1936 were abolished. 

The French authorities maintain their opposition to the forma- 
tion of a Moroccan national trade union federation. There is no 
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doubt that this opposition is based mainly on the belief that such a 
labour organization would almost immediately become the back- 
bone of the nationalist movement among the masses, as it has done 
in Tunisia. It is undeniable that such a trade union federation 
would struggle not only for economic and social emancipation but 
also for political independence. It is possible that a Moroccan 
nationalist movement, organized with the mass following provided 
by its own trade unions, would constitute a much more formidable 
opponent to French rule than does even the Tunisian movement. 
It should not be forgotten that Moroccan opposition to the French 
took the form of open warfare for over twenty years and ended 
only in 1934. Such militant traditions are not easily erased. 

The lead in the movement for Moroccan independence has 
been taken since 1944 by the Istiqlal (Independence Party) which 
has a wide following among all classes, and with which the Sultan, 
the nominal sovereign, is known to have sympathy. It is interesting 
to note that the Istiqlal seeks the ‘liberation’ and unification of the 
whole of Morocco, Spanish as well as French. 

Trade union rights are regarded by Moroccan nationalists as one 
of their most important claims. The C.G.T., as in Algeria, is the 
dominant trade union organization. Although the Istiqlal recog- 
nizes that the C.G.T., by its affiliation to its parent organization 
in France, must be regarded as under Communist influence, it 
believes at the same time that the C.G.T. is the only labour 
organization which is fighting in the interests of the working class. 
Moroccans form the great majority of its 70,000 members, and the 
Istiqlal claims that most of these Moroccan workers are non- 
Communists and members of the nationalist movement. 

The Communists in Morocco are in somewhat of a dilemma. 
hey recognize the strength of the nationalist movement and are 
endeavouring at all costs to bring it over to their side. At the same 
time they must also recognize that the nationalists in the C.G.T. 
ire in the majority and could at any time remove Communists 
from positions of influence in the trade unions. At the moment the 
nationalists claim that it would be bad tactics to do this, as they 
allege that many French employers refuse to bargain with Moroc- 
can trade unionists. The latter therefore remain in the background 
while Communists conduct economic negotiations. In political 
matters, however, the nationalists claim to have complete control 
within the Moroccan C.G.T., which under their influence failed 
support the Communist-inspired ‘peace campaign’. 
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Yet the nationalists are not satisfied with this. The demand for 
complete trade union freedom is one of the fundamental points of 
their programme. They see that the development of trade union- 
ism would allow them to propagate their ideas much more widely 
than at present. For example, if a Moroccan trade union could be 
developed among agricultural workers—the great majority of the 
native working population—this would give powerful impetus to 
the nationalist cause among the very poorest classes. 

Meanwhile, there appears little doubt that nationalist elements 
control the leading trade union organization in the country. Should 
relations between the nationalists and the French authorities 
become exacerbated this control will probably become open and 
will be used to make the C.G.T. a weapon in the struggle for 
national independence, though not such an effective weapon as an 
autonomous Moroccan trade union federation would be. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 


In such relatively backward territories as French North Africa, 
economic and social problems cannot be separated from the 
political struggle for national independence. To the native popu- 
lation the ruling Power appears in a double guise: as imperialist 
ruler and as imperialist exploiter. Thus any attempt on the part 
of the working class to improve its economic condition must almost 
necessarily also appear a political act both to the workers them- 
selves and to the ruling Power. Even in British colonial territories, 
where a deliberate effort has been made to encourage the growth of 
trade unionism, this difficulty has made itself felt. It must continue 
to be present as long as the economic situation in such territories 
remains so heavily weighted against the native people. 

In French North Africa the administration has made strenuous 
efforts to develop industries. Enormous amounts of capital have 
been invested, especially in Morocco. At the same time the French 
authorities have done a great deal in the field of education, public 
health, and other social services. Yet the existence of modern 
industries and the development of large-scale agricultural pro- 
duction, both to a large extent under French ownership, have had 
the result of creating an ever-growing proletariat acquainted with 
modern ideas and ready to organize in defence of its own interests. 
Trade unions developing under such circumstances can scarcely 
avoid being political as well as economic organizations. 

What happens in the trade union movement in French North 
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Africa is bound to have repercussions on labour in other under- 
developed countries, especially in other parts of the Arab world. 
It must not be forgotten that the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, to which all the more powerful labour 
organizations in the democratic world are affiliated, is giving full 
backing to the labour movements in dependent territories and sup- 
ports their demand for national freedom for these territories. The 
[.C.F.T.U. is undertaking a large-scale programme of organiza- 
tion of trade unions in North Africa and the Middle East. It is 
likely that in this programme the I.C.F.T.U. will depend very 
largely on trained trade union leaders native to the area, as it is 
doing already in similar programmes in Asia and Latin America. 
In these circumstances the part to be played by Tunisian trade 
unionists will almost inevitably be very important, for nowhere in 
the Moslem world are trade unions so relatively advanced in 
development as in Tunisia. It may be that the intense national 
pride found in the Arab countries exists also in the embryonic 
trade unions and will cause their leaders to resent advice from a 
still ‘dependent’ country. But Tunisians point with rather bitter 
pride to the fact that the new independent Arab State of Libya 
has had to call on the services of doctors and other specialists from 
Tunisia. Again, the fact that the trade union programme will be 
carried on under the I.C.F.T.U., and with its prestige behind it, 
ought to sugar the pill as far as labour is concerned. In any case, it 
seems clear that the influence of labour in French North Africa 
will not only affect events there but will also extend to other 
Islamic countries. 


RF. 


Education in Communist China 


IT is an essential part of the Communists’ method and programme 
everywhere to lay great stress on education. In so doing, they have 
in view two main objectives: to spread the Communist creed, and 
to bring about a change of environment. Communism is more than 
: political programme. Essentially it is, from the point of view of its 
believers, an awakening: a political awakening of the masses to the 
/ppression and injustice under which they have lived, and a mental 
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and moral awakening of the individual to a realization of the self- 
seeking of the old life and the self-surrender of the new. The aim 
of Communism is to bring about this awakening of all mankind, 
and the method by which it is to be achieved is education. For 
them education means the teaching of Communist principles and 
the Communist philosophy of life, the acceptance of which gives 
a new outlook and attitude: ‘the standpoint of the People and the 
materialistic outlook’. 

The environment must be changed too. Communists believe in 
the influence of environment rather than in the power of heredity, 
in nurture rather than nature. In this they take the opposite view 
from Hitler; they do not believe in a superior race, in nobility of 
blood, but in man’s ability to change his environment and thus to 
change himself as well. The chosen instrument by which man can 
change his environment is the scientific method; and this is some- 
thing that can be taught. Education therefore is the means by which 
human welfare is attained, and to it nothing is impossible. No 
matter to what race or social class an individual may belong, he 
may by education make himself what he wishes to be. Education 
is the means by which the new Communist world and the new 
Communist man are to be brought into being. 


MAIN LINES OF EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


Against this background of Communist belief, what are the 
general lines that educational policy has followed in Communist 
China, where the Government now has full control over all 
education?? 

The first principle is that education is for the People—the 
education of the whole People in Communist principles and the 
scientific method, as against the education of a particular class, the 
literate, or propertied, or ruling class. It must be carried out ‘from 
the standpoint of the People’. It follows that the emphasis is on 
large numbers rather than on high standards. Every school and 
educational institution has been encouraged to open wide its doors 
and take in large numbers of students. Consequently class-rooms 
are overcrowded, books and equipmentare insufficient, and teachers 
are overworked. In order that the masses may receive education, 
tuition fees are abolished or lowered and Government subsidies 
(derived from high taxation) are granted; but school finances still 
remain difficult, and teachers are poorly paid. 


1 See ‘Trends in Chinese Education’, in The World Today, November 1951 
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Quick results are desired. Education is not regarded as a gradual 
process for the growth of personality, but as an instrument for 
reform. Here are certain tasks to be done; here is a country to be 
changed. There is urgent need for thousands of technicians and 
professionals, political agents and propagandists, for skilled workers 
of all kinds. So courses must be shortened and vacations reduced. 
Everything not strictly necessary for the purpose in hand must be 
pruned away. Standards must be sacrificed to numbers and speed. 

In keeping with concern for the needs of the People is the 
simplification of the Chinese script. Several attempts have been 
made to do this in the past, both by introducing simple phonetic 
scripts and by using abbreviated forms of the more complicated 
characters. ‘The Communists are making wide use of the second 
method in simplifying the more frequently used characters. The 
outline of a character may be used, omitting the details properly 
included within it; one side of a character only, as the radical or 
phonetic, may be used instead of the complete character; or one or 
two strokes may be made to do duty for an elaborate figure. These 
simplifications are encouraged in both writing and printing. 

As a result of this emphasis upon service and speed, students 
and staff are working at high pressure, and this, given the great 
demands upon time made by political education, creates an atmo- 
sphere of almost feverish activity. The Government seems to be 
to some extent aware of the excessive strain, in that it has some- 
what reduced the very great number of classes instituted at the 
beginning of the regime. But even so, the load for both teachers 
and students is far heavier than it should be, and it is inevitable 
that the standards are lowered in all branches of study. 

The second guiding principle is that education must be scientific. 
‘The materialistic outlook’ and ‘the scientific method’ must prevail. 
By the ‘materialistic outlook’ the Communists mean the elimina- 
tion of the illusions introduced into the world through philosophic 
idealism, especially from the time of Hegel, but also through 
Plato, Berkeley, and others. Idealism in the philosophic sense— 
that the world is in some way derived from Mind—is an illusion. 
Mind is in fact the product of Matter, and is therefore conditioned 
by it; and material welfare is man’s true well-being. Man is 
essentially a body, and the needs of the body must be satisfied; he 
must eat and be clothed; material well-being is essential to his 
happiness. Hence the need for the ‘materialistic outlook’, with the 
emphasis on improving the material environment and completing 
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the conquest of Nature. To achieve this the ‘scientific method’ 
must be employed. The old superstitions of China, the ancient 
religions, the idealistic philosophies, and anything that blurs the 
clear working of the human intellect or obstructs the march of 
science must be done away with. Education must be scientific. 

And science has for its object greater production. So ‘production’ 
must be the watch-word; man must by scientific labour produce 
more wealth from the earth, until all his needs are satisfied. Instead 
of relying on a beneficent providence or being deterred by a 
malignant fate, man must by his own scientifically directed efforts 
produce what is required for all his needs. By labour he has made 
the world; by labour he has made himself; and by labour he will 
make them both what they will be. Man has evolved from an ape 
simply by scientific labour; by using his tools he has created him- 
self, and become ‘Man’. And to this process there is no end. 

In this enterprise the schools play an important part. China has 
to be re-made, with great machines ploughing the fields instead of 
hand-labour, huge co-operative estates instead of small plots, and 
great factories and industrialized cities instead of home-industries 
and small-scale arts and crafts. The schools can help to bring all 
this about, by emphasizing the materialistic outlook and the 
scientific method, production and labour. 

Thirdly, education must be political. This is one of the most 
frequent themes of Communist spokesmen when addressing 
schools and colleges. By political education they mean training in 
the understanding of the great proletarian revolution that is taking 
place in the world, which they think is the necessary precursor of 
the New Age. This is for them the central fact of history—the 
tremendous revolution of the human mind, by which man has 
suddenly realized that in the past everything was for the sake of, 
and controlled by, the privileged few—as they believe it still is in 
the West, and especially in America, today. But now mankind has 
awakened and is experiencing a complete reversal and renewal, 
by which the proletariat takes control and reconstructs the world in 
the interest not of the privileged few, but of the people as a whole. 
The main task of education is thus to lead to an understanding of 
the great proletarian revolution. 

To this end all subjects must be taught from the new point of 
view. History, including Chinese history, must be re-written to 
fit into the Communist scheme: it must tell of a primitive com- 
munism, giving place to the slave-system, succeeded in turn by 
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feudalism and capitalism, and followed by the proletarian revolu- 
tion ushering in Communism and the classless society of the 
Golden Age. Events in the past must be re-interpreted in accord- 
ance with this scheme: rebellions must be seen as People’s revolu- 
tions, rebel leaders as heroes of the People, kings and conquerors 
as war-lords and oppressors, law and policemen as devices of the 
rich for the securing of their property. Literature and art, which in 
the past have been made to pander to the tastes of the leisured, 
must be used to reflect the sufferings and struggles of the People. 

In particular, the subtle influence of the imperialistic West must 
be eradicated. English must be removed entirely from the lower 
schools (primary and junior middle schools). Very reluctantly it is 
retained in colleges; but there it is reduced to a minimum, and 
rendered as harmless as possible by restriction of the subject 
matter to scientific usage and terminology in the medical and 
science colleges, and to carefully-made selections from Communist 
writings in Colleges of Arts. But there are already signs that the 
need for greater use of English in advanced studies is becoming 
recognized, and that in some cases provision for this is being made 
in the curricula. In place of English an attempt is being made, not 
very successfully, to introduce Russian. But there is little enthusi- 
asm for it, for the student realizes the limitations of its usefulness. 
In keeping with this tendency street names, shop signs, and ad- 
vertisements in English, or in any foreign language except Russian, 
are forbidden. 

The centre of political education, however, consists in what is 
called the study of ‘current events’. It is felt, and of course rightly, 
that education should not merely consist of book-work, but should 
be closely related to the real world, and in particular should lead | 
to an understanding of current events. To this end much emphasis 
is laid on the reading of the daily newspapers, and radio, cinemato- 
graph, and theatricals are widely employed. Unfortunately all of 
these are devoted to propaganda purposes. Every important politi- 
cal move contemplated by the Government is prepared for in 
advance and followed up afterwards by newspaper and broadcast- 
ing campaigns, such as the campaigns against reactionaries leading 
to the executions and imprisonments of last year, the campaign 
against corruption in progress at the present time, and the cam- 
paign in favour of assisting Northern Korea and opposing America. 
The perennial theme of cinemas and theatres (for which special 
facilities are given to schools) is the oppression and corruption of 
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the old order of society and the blessedness of the new, the im- 
perialism and war-mongering of the Western Powers and the 
democracy and peaceful intentions of the Soviet Union. Inspired 
lectures, known as ‘Reports’, are frequently delivered in schools 
and colleges by Government spokesmen on important events in 
China or in the world. These are followed by discussion in small 
groups, to be described below, followed by written reports by the 
students themselves. Political education in the schools is, in fact, 
the chief element in the process of indoctrination. 

The fourth guiding principle is that there must be participation 
by the students themselves. The Communists rightly insist on 
students’ activities as an essential element in education, though 
their motive, one suspects, may be to utilize rather than to develop 
the powers of the students. Herein lies one of their strongest 
appeals to youth. 

First, they insist that the students must take part in the adminis- 
tration of the school, and not only the students but the work- 
people too. Therefore in each school there is a teachers’ union, a 
students’ union, and a workmen’s union. The teachers, as repre- 
senting the old privileged class, are potential enemies, against 
whom the students and workmen must be protected through their 
unions. These are powerful bodies, and are often the predominat- 
ing influence in the school. No principal or headmaster would 
venture to act without the approval of the unions. True, the 
principal is held responsible by the Government; but this is done 
in order to ensure through him the Government control of the 
school rather than to uphold his own authority. The students’ 
union is usually dominated by the Youth Group, a select group of 
students advanced in Communist training, who are the spear-head 
of the Communist Party in the schools. It is through the Youth 
Group that the Government can influence the students’ union 
and hence the whole school. 

Next, great importance is attached to extra-curricular activities. 
Once again, however, these are not, as one might expect, activities 
of the student’s own choice, to develop his individuality, but 
activities strictly determined by the Government through the 
students’ union, with the aim of directing the whole of the students’ 
time and strength into the desired channels, leaving the minimum 
of time for developing individual tastes and special talents. There 
is, to begin with, a very heavy time-table of class-work, although 
this has been lightened of late. On top of this there is a vast amount 
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of controlled and compulsory extra-curricular activity, the aim 
apparently being to take complete control over the students’ time. 

When the Chinese Communist Government first takes over an 
area, it promises to the students, as well as to the other classes of 
society, ‘liberation’ from the oppression of the past, and it offers 
them a semblance of freedom by encouraging singing and dancing, 
acting, cartoon-drawing, and essay-writing, alongside or in lieu of 
regular class-work. Next come processions and propaganda, street- 
speaking, and writing and posting of slogans. Then the students are 
divided into so-called ‘small groups’ for the-study of Communist 
literature, discussion and writing of reports, meetings of all kinds, 
and listening to ‘reports’ by Government spokesmen. Daily 
physical exercises and outdoor sports are organized and compul- 
sory. To these are added occasional participation in hard physical 
labour, partly for the sake of experience and partly as an example 
of constructive work for the community—such as gardening, dig- 
ging, levelling, road-making, ditching, removal of rubbish dumps, 
or the planting of trees. 

Students are also encouraged to undertake more specifically \ 
educational tasks such as the running of night-schools for workmen 
and illiterates. They are occasionally called upon in large numbers 
to perform special tasks for the community, such as the innocula- 
tion of the population of the neighbourhood against disease, or 
vaccination against small-pox. In the vacations they are enrolled 
for various forms of service under Government auspices such as 
inspection of economic conditions in rural areas, or participation 
in the work of re-distributing the land, during which time they 
live under hard conditions in the villages and are brought into 
close touch with country people and with village problems. For 
the most part the students respond readily to these calls. In spite 
of coercion and the heavy demands upon their time, they feel the 
rightness of the call to service, and work enthusiastically and cheer- 
fully at the task assigned to them. 

The fifth principle is centralization. While retaining the educa- \ 
tional system of the preceding Government in its broad outlines, 
the Communists, with their extreme view of education as an 
instrument of Government, carry centralization farther than their 
predecessors. All education must be controlled by the Government, 
different grades of schools being controiled by the Government 


authority at the appropriate level. National universities come ~ 
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middle schools under the provincial Commissioners of Education, 
and primary schools under the local Bureaux of Education. Private 
schools have a recognized status, but they, no less than the Govern- 
ment schools, are controlled in every particular by the appropriate 
Government education authority. 

The control of the Government education authorities extends 
to every detail—courses, text-books, time-tables, holidays, tuition 
fees, staff. There is little that a college principal or school head- 
master dare do without consulting the appropriate education 
< authority. In particular, he is not free to appoint or dismiss mem- 
bers of his staff without the consent of the education authority, 
while that authority can take steps to transfer members of staff 
from one institution to another at will. Thus the Government is 
able to ensure that key positions are held by those of whom it 
approves, often with more regard to political expediency than to 
educational efficiency. Equally, those of whom the Government 
disapproves are warned, weakened, or eliminated. 

In the same way the Government considers itself entitled to dis- 
pose at will of the students. Beginning from last summer, all 
university graduates are now required to put themselves at the 
disposal of the Government. This regulation was first made 
applicable to medical students: towards the end of last summer 
term all medical students about to graduate were required to cancel 
whatever private arrangements they might have made for their 
future, and to put themselves at the disposal of the Government 
for service in Korea, Manchuria, or elsewhere. Students of political 
science and economics came next; they were drafted into various 
departments of the vast bureaucracy by which the country is run. 
Finally all university graduates were required for Government 
service. Technically, of course, they were merely asked to ‘volun- 
teer’; but at the same time the consequences of not volunteering 
were made plain, and no institution or firm was allowed to employ 
a university graduate without Government permission. 


EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE 


Apart from the regular school system, in pursuance of Com- 
munist policy very great emphasis is laid upon the education of the 
people as a whole. 

Evening schools have been greatly developed, especially those 
for industrial workers, and some very good work is being done in 
them. An attempt is being made to reduce illiteracy, increase 
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technical efficiency, and develop a political consciousness. Students 
are encouraged to give their services as teachers, and it is inspiring 
to see the willingness and enthusiasm with which this is done. 

Great exhibitions are held in suitable centres: agricultural exhi- 
bitions, with models, pictures, charts, diagrams, samples of all 
kinds, implements, machinery, live-stock, and illustrations of 
methods for the improvement of crops, destruction of pests, and 
so on; industrial exhibitions to promote the industrialization of 
the country; cultural exhibitions demonstrating China’s cultural 
heritage; and exhibitions of the products of China, with examples 
of her vast and varied fauna and flora. 

Processions are organized, and mass meetings are held on the 
many, and increasingly numerous, national holidays and days of 
remembrance. Both processions and meetings are methods of 
popular education. In the processions life-size portraits of Stalin, 
Mao Tse-tung, and other Russian and Chinese Communist 
leaders are carried, as well as banners inscribed with slogans suit- 
able to the occasion, together with cartoons and tableaux. For the 
mass meetings, ‘Red Squares’ accommodating thirty thousand to 
fifty thousand people are prepared, and each school, organization, 
factory, shop, or group represented carries numbers of silk banners, 
red, pink, mauve, blue, green, and yellow, of beautiful and varied 
shades, making an exceedingly impressive sight. They are accom- 
panied by drums and other musical instruments, and loud-speakers 
reverberate the one and endless theme. 

The large life-size portraits and other pictures used in proces- 
sions, exhibitions, and meetings are often exceedingly well done, 
being in oil-colours in a bold style learnt in Russia or France. 
The songs are party and propaganda choruses set to folk-song 
tunes, and accompanied with simple chain-step country dancing. 
Thus music, dancing, and art are utilized in the education of the 
masses. In the same way cinema and theatre, radio and the press, 
are all made to serve the purpose of educating the masses in the 
direction desired. 

During the past year a sinister phenomenon has been the great 
development of denunciation meetings, mass trials, and executions. 
Even these are designed to have educative value. At the denuncia- 
tion meetings the particular vice against which they are directed— 
reactionary activities, oppression, or corruption, as the case may 
be—is exposed, while condemnation of guilt is demonstrated at the 
mass trials, and emphasized in the public executions that follow. 
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As in the case of students, the ‘small group’ for indoctrination is 
used for all classes of the people. 


INDOCTRINATION 


All the methods described above are summed up in the word 
‘indoctrination’. Indoctrination is the process of imparting the 
Communists’ view of life; and its aim is thought-control. 

As was said at the beginning, Communism is not merely a 
political theory, but a complete philosophy of life. Mankind, in the 
Communist view, is divided into two opposing camps, with no 
intermediate position: on the one side is philosophic idealism (in- 
cluding all types of philosophic theory that explain Matter to some 
extent in terms of Mind), religion, superstition, feudalism, capital- 
ism, imperialism, the Western nations, world wars, and all that is 
bad; on the other side is materialism, science, Communism, the 
classless society, world peace, and all that is good. Between these 
there is no middle way. All that is neutral is hostile. Indoctrination 
is the process by which the Communist philosophy and political 
faith is imparted. 

To this end a whole new literature has been created. There are 
new books of all kinds, beginning with philosophy and ending with 
political questions of the day and simple text-books on technical 
subjects—new books, and new book-shops too. 

But the chief method of indoctrination is that of the ‘small 
group’. It is hardly too much to say that nearly every member of 
the population i is drafted into a ‘small group’. There are ‘small 
groups’ for teachers, students, school children, workmen, factory 
hands, peasants, shopmen, railway men, doctors, nurses, women, 
Government officials, Church workers. They each consist of ten or 
twelve persons, led by a Communist or person of advanced thought. 
They study books selected from Communist literature, articles 
from newspapers, ‘reports’ by Government spokesmen, and ‘cur- 
rent events’. Every member must take part in the discussion, thus 
revealing his thoughts. Group-members are assured that thought is 
free, and they are encouraged to speak freely, only to find, too late, 
that this is a device to discover where they stand. Those whose 
‘thoughts are bad’ are first warned and exhorted to ‘change their 
attitude’. If they remain obdurate, they are discriminated against 
in daily life, until they find themselves in an impossible position, 
and either capitulate or are crushed. Hence the cases reported of 
nervous breakdowns, insanity, and suicide. Freedom of thought is 
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professed; but unauthorized thoughts are ‘bad thoughts’, and 
cannot be tolerated. 

In these ‘small groups’, ‘criticism’ is encouraged, and this fact 
is often pointed out as a proof of freedom of speech. But in fact he 
would be a bold man that dared to criticize the regime. The criti- 
cism referred to is ‘self-criticism’, which is encouraged by the 
regime both to keep itself informed about the inner thoughts of 
others and as a further means of maintaining its control. 


a 


THE EFFECT UPON TEACHERS AND STUDENTS, 

Lastly, what is the effect of all this upon the minds of students 
and teachers? Naturally, it varies according to individuals and 
places. Generally speaking, the younger and more immature the 
student, and the larger the centre in which he lives, the greater 
the degree of acquiescence. Thus it is said that of the primary 
school children nearly all believe what they are taught; of the 
middle school pupils about half believe it; and of the university 
students only a minority believe—though of course outwardly all 
conform. In large cities such as Peking, Tientsin, and Shanghai, 
where living conditions in general are better, and where there is 
more freedom than in smaller places, probably a larger number of 
university students believe in the regime than elsewhere. 

In general perhaps one may say that there is a minority of college 
students who wholly agree. Some of these are students of a high 
type, actuated by the purest idealism, while others, of a lower 
type, are influenced by the prospects of power. There is also a 
minority who wholly disagree, but who for safety’s sake must out- 
wardly conform. A few of these cannot endure this false position 
and flee the country. But the great majority, seeing the good in the 
movement without being blind to the evil, partly agree and partly 
disagree. These throw in their lot with the regime, in the belief that 
it is a painful but necessary remedy for the ills of Chinese society 
inherited from the past, and that when the discipline is over 
China will emerge purified and strengthened, and ready to take her 
place in the new world. 

The majority of the students, it seems fair to say, feel keenly the 
loss of personal liberty, yet at the same time have a certain sense 
of freedom: freedom from the old conventions of society, from the 
control of the family, and from the old-fashioned school-discipline. 
They enjoy having some share in the control of the school, and in 
the social-welfare work of the Government; this masks the re- 
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strictions by which they are bound, and compensates to some ex- 
tent for the loss of personal liberty. Being young and resilient they 
are less conscious of, and are apt to ignore, the deadly grip upon 
their souls. 
But more than this, the majority of the students certainly 
respond actively to the call to service, to undertake manual labour, 
to share the sufferings of humanity, to lose themselves for the 
sake of society. To many, who had entered upon their college 
course with no other idea than to obtain a good degree as a step 
to a lucrative position, the appeal of the Communists has come asa 
call to self-forgetful service, and as such has led to an awakening 
to a new life, which shows itself in cheerful endurance of hardship 
and in energetic application to study. In some universities the 
Communist movement seems to attract the best and most self- 
sacrificing students, in others the worst and most despicable. But 
however that may be, on the one hand it seems to create an atmos. 
phere of energetic effort, with a certain sense of exuberance, while 
on the other it creates suspicion, treachery, and fear. 
The effect upon the teachers also varies. There are those—the 
idealistic few—who have sincerely committed themselves whole- 
heartedly to the movement. There are those who just as sincerely 
have rejected it, and have had to flee. Others, perhaps the great 
majority, for the sake of their livelihood and their families have 
conformed and subscribed without a qualm to whatever is required 
of them, but without conviction. 
But there are yet others who, while seeing the possibilities for 
good in the movement, hate the evil inherent in it. They sincerely 
believe that for the sake of the good in it they should co-operate, 
and they believe that in the long run the outcome will be for the 
benefit of China, however great the cost. But they feel the loss of 
personal liberty, and the tension of having so often to speak and 
act contrary to their convictions. There is no doubt of the mental 
agony that all these are enduring, and of the strain upon their 
moral character. As one of them said: ‘I feel that I am losing the 
power of discerning what is true and false. I feel that my power of 
thinking is disappearing: that my will-power is dissolving.’ 
I. E. 
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